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TN  September,  1899,  Mr.  Edward 
* Tuck,  of  the  class  of  1862,  made 
a gift  to  Dartmouth  College  of  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  gift,  the  Amos  Tuck  Endow- 
ment Fund,  was  to  constitute  a 
memorial  to  his  father,  the  Honorable 
Amos  Tuck,  a member  of  the  class  of 
1835,  and  a trustee  of  the  College 
from  1857  to  1866.  The  terms  of  the 
endowment  made  especial  provision 
for  the  “establishment  of  additional 
professorships  within  the  college 
proper  or  in  graduate  departments.” 
In  accordance  with  this  provision, 
and  with  the  direct  approval  of  the 
donor,  the  trustees  of  the  College,  on 
January  19,  1900,  created  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Administration  and 
^ Finance.  By  this  action  there  were 
offered  to  Dartmouth  students  the  op- 
r"  portunities  presented  by  a new  as- 
sociate school,  whose  object  should  be 
to  afford  advanced  specialized  training 
for  business  as  a profession. 

'•  ^ The  application  of  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  fund  to  the  organization 
of  a graduate  school  of  commerce  was 
- the  result  of  a combination  of 
influences.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
new  field  of  instruction  should  be 
padded  to  the  curriculum,  for  one  of 
*The  marked  characteristics  of  the 
^development  of  the  College  during  the 
preceding  decade  had  been  a widening 
of  the  field  of  instruction.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  new  field  of  in- 
struction should  be  that  of  higher 


commercial  education,  for  the  gift  had 
been  received  at  a time  when  courses 
in  commerce  were  being  established 
in  many  colleges  and  universities. 
The  gift  had  been  received  at  a time, 
too,  when  the  College  had  come  to 
realize  that  it  was  no  longer  law,  but 
business,  which  the  majority  of 
graduates  took  up  as  a life  work.  A 
course  in  commerce,  therefore,  would 
meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  body 
of  students.  Given  these  conditions, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  devote  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a course,  a fund  which  had  been  given 
by  an  alumnus  out  of  resources  ac- 
quired through  a successful  and 
honorable  career  of  banking  and 
finance,  and  which  was  to  constitute 
a memorial  to  another  alumnus  who 
had  been  a worthy  representative  of 
Dartmouth  as  a man  of  affairs  ? 
Finally,  that  the  course  in  commerce 
should  be  offered  in  an  associate, 
graduate  school  was  no  less  natural, 
and  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
opinion  that  Dartmouth  should  not 
attempt  to  become  a university.  In 
explanation  of  this  statement  several 
facts  may  be  presented.  The  College 
was  at  this  time  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  developing  graduate  work 
for  the  sake  of  the  influence  it  would 
have  in  raising  the  standard  of  under- 
graduate work.  The  establishment 
of  a graduate  course  in  commerce  was 
in  line  with  such  a policy.  The 
“Dartmouth  idea,” — an  idea  recog- 
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developed  there.  The  experience  of 
Germany  had  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  that  a system  of  industrial 
education  can  increase  industrial 
efficiency.  It  had  also  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a body  of  business  facts 
and  principles  that  can  be  correlated 
and  made  the  basis  of  scientific  in- 
struction. Second,  the  war  with 
Spain  had  just  awakened  in  the  mind 
of  Americans  the  conception  that  the 
United  States  has  a part  to  play  in 
world  affairs,  and  that  that  part  will 
take  the  form  chiefly  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  open  door  in  unexploited 
markets  and  of  competition  for  a place 
in  the  commerce  of  those  markets. 
Third,  the  industrial  situation  in  the 
United  States  had  become  such  as  to 
convince  many  manufacturers  of  the 
necessity  of  finding  markets  abroad. 
The  development  of  manufactures  dur- 
ing the  preceding  decade  had  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  an  industrial  plant 
which,  in  order  to  produce  at  its 
maximum  of  efficiency,  must  have  at 
times  a larger  consumption  than  that 
afforded  by  the  domestic  market.  The 
increasing  export  of  manufactures  had 
been  largely  the  result  of  the  necessi- 
ties created  by  this  situation.  It  was 
realized  that  the  development  of  an 
export  trade  would  be  no  slight  under- 
taking, for  it  would  mean  a competi- 
tion with  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
England,  countries  in  which  efficiency 
in  production  and  efficiency  in  ex- 
ploiting distant  markets  had  been 
highly  developed  by  technical  educa- 
tion. To  those  business  men  in  the 
United  States  who  were  inspired  by 
the  desire  to  develop  an  export  trade, 
it  seemed  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  neutralize  the  technical  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  her  leading 
rivals,  by  the  development  of  a not 
less  efficient  system  of  industrial 
education.  Fourth,  aside  from  any 


question  of  the  development  of  an  ex- 
port trade,  the  industrial  situation  in 
the  United  States  made  it  desirable  to 
establish  trade  and  commercial  schools 
in  the  interest  of  both  employer  and 
employee.  Within  a quarter  of  a 
century  had  come  about  a radical 
change  in  the  conditions  of  business 
success.  On  the  one  hand,  manufac- 
turers were  no  longer  in  command  of 
isolated  markets,  for  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cheap  transportation  the 
United  States  had  become  a unified 
market.  In  the  keen  competition  of 
this  larger  market,  profits  were  narrow 
and  business  could  be  successful  only 
with  the  application  of  the  highest 
skill.  The  units  of  business  had  be- 
come larger,  and  these  individual 
units  as  well  as  business  in  general 
had  become  more  complicated.  Man- 
agement had  come  to  mean  the  smooth 
running  of  a complex,  nicely  adjusted 
machine.  The  running  of  such  a 
machine  requires  the  highest  degree 
of  ability,  in  both  principal  and  sub- 
sidiary positions.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  business  man  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  management  and  labor  in 
every  department.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  increasing  complexity  of 
business  had  made  it  more  difficult  for 
the  young  man,  by  the  process  of  old- 
fashioned  “experience,”  to  become  an 
efficient  laborer,  and  especially  to  rise 
to  positions  of  responsibility.  The 
young  man  of  the  earlier  generation 
had  entered  a business  not  highly 
complex,  and  grew  with  the  business. 
The  young  man  of  the  later  genera- 
tion had  to  enter  a business  already 
highly  complex,  in  which  the  process 
of  growing  up  with  it  was  exceeding- 
ly difficult.  The  young  man  of  the 
earlier  generation  could  pass  readily 
from  department  to  department,  while 
the  young  man  of  the  later  generation 
was  compelled  to  take  up  at  once  the 
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performance  of  highly  specialized 
routine  functions,  a situation  which 
retarded  rather  than  promoted  the 
development  of  breadth  and  depth  of 
view.  The  situation  had  become 
such  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  this 
breadth  and  depth  of  view  which 
makes  the  successful  manager,  should 
be  developed  before  the  young  man 
entered  upon  his  routine  work.  Its 
development  meant  the  establishment 
of  a system  of  industrial  education. 
Fifth,  many  businesses  had  come  to 
require  the  application  of  highly 
developed  sciences,  a knowledge  of 
which  could  be  obtained  only  by  the 
training  offered  by  institutions  of 
higher  education.  As  examples  of 
this  one  may  mention  the  actuarial 
work  of  a life  insurance  office,  and  the 
work  in  the  foreign  exchange  depart- 
ment of  an  international  bank.  Banks 
engaged  in  international  banking  in 
the  United  States  have  been  com- 
pelled to  send  for  men  trained  in 
European  commercial  schools  in  order 
to  secure  efficient  managers  of  foreign 
exchange  departments.  Sixth,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  of 
government  to  industry  there  was  a 
growing  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  business 
talent,  in  order  that  society  might 
have  a body  of  expert  opinion  upon 
which  it  could  rely  in  the  solution  of 
quasi-business  problems  such  as  the 
taxation  and  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions. These  influences  brought 
about  the  recognition  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  develop  in  the  United 
States  as  efficient  a system  of  in- 
dustrial education  as  was  possessed  by 
any  other  country. 

Higher  commercial  education  in  the 
United  States  aims  to  accomplish 
practicable  results.  It  does  not  pre- 
sume to  create  the  genius  for  business; 
it  aims  to  enable  genius  to  find  and 


express  itself.  It  does  not  consider  it 
profitable  to  teach  the  petty  routine  of 
a business;  it  aims  to  enable  students 
to  perceive  and  comprehend  the  com- 
mon principles  underlying  routines 
and  systems.  What  it  does  aim  to  do 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  teach  the 
technique  of  a business,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  help  the  student 
towards  that  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  business  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  “long-headed  business 
man.”  The  first  aim  is  to  make  him 
an  efficient  routine  clerk;  the  second 
to  enable  him  eventually  to  attain  the 
more  responsible  positions.  It  does 
not  presume  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  “experience,”  or  to  en- 
able the  student  to  avoid  apprentice- 
ship. It  aims  to  make  experience 
richer,  and  to  make  possible  an 
abridgment  of  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, according  to  the  law  that  one 
gets  out  of  experience  a knowledge 
proportional  to  the  information  one 
takes  into  it.  Its  schools  aim,  when 
they  shall  have  become  as  highly  per- 
fected, to  accomplish  for  the  young 
man  entering  business,  what  schools 
of  law  and  medicine  aim  to  accomplish 
for  young  men  entering  those  pro- 
fessions. 

The  forms  of  organization  presented 
by  the  various  schools  of  higher  com- 
mercial education  in  the  United  States 
fall  into  two  well  defined  classes.  One 
class,  to  which  all  except  the  Tuck 
School  belong,  represents  that  form  of 
organization  in  which  the  commercial 
courses  are  offered  in  the  under- 
graduate curriculum.  In  some  schools 
these  courses  are  offered  as  early  as 
the  first  year,  in  others  not  until  the 
third  year.  It  will  be  observed 
therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  word 
school  in  connection  with  these 
courses  is  incorrect;  their  relation  to 
the  curriculum  is  not  that  of  a school, 
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but  corresponds  rather  to  the  relation 
of  courses  that  lead  to  a particular  de- 
gree. In  some  institutions  these  com- 
mercial courses  lead  to  a special  de- 
gree, that  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science,  but  in  most  cases  they  lead 
to  one  of  the  conventional  bachelor’s 
degrees. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Tuck 
School  has  stood  alone  among  com- 
mercial schools  as  representative  of  the 
second  of  the  classes  into  which  the 
forms  of  organization  fall.  As  has 
been  suggested,  the  “Dartmouth  idea” 
represents,  in  its  first  aspect,  the 
theory  that  the  college,  while  modern 
in  the  methods  of  its  instruction,  in 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  taught,  and 
in  the  system  of  allowing  the  student  a 
great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, should  preserve  the  essential 
feature  of  the  older  college,  namely, 
the  aim  to  discipline  and  broaden  the 
mind  and  to  promote  culture.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea , courses  in  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  should  not 
be  too  specialized,  should  not,  at  any 
rate,  aim  to  train  for  any  particular 
field  of  activity.  The  college  should, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  college 
association  as  well  as  of  the  class- 
room, aim  to  develop  the  man,  and 
should  leave  to  the  special  school  the 
development  of  the  specialist.  The 
“Dartmouth  idea”  represents,  in  its 
second  aspect,  the  theory  that  courses 
which  aim  to  train  the  specialist 
should  be  offered  in  a separately  or- 
ganized school,  not  alone  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  college  ideal,  but  in 
order  that  the  courses  intended  to 
train  the  specialist  may  be  made  more 
efficient.  The  separate  organization 
promotes  in  several  ways  the  efficiency 
of  the  specialized  courses.  If  the 
separate  school  is  a graduate  school, 
as  is  the  Tuck  School,  the  student 
comes  to  it  with  a maturer  mind;  a 


solid  foundation  for  specialization  has 
been  laid  in  the  college.  With 
students  of  mature  minds,  the  instruc- 
tor can  consider  problems  of  a genuine- 
ly practical  nature;  such  problems, 
for  example,  as  are  considered  practi- 
cal by  the  program  makers  of  bankers’ 
conventions.  When  offered  in  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  to  students 
of  relatively  immature  minds,  these 
practical  courses  tend  to  degenerate 
into  practice  courses.  The  purpose 
of  the  student  in  the  separately  or- 
ganized school  is  more  serious,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  school  may  be 
more  severe.  Having  left  the  college, 
where  “rubbing  against  men”  is  not 
less  important  than  contact  with  in- 
structors, where  athletics*  debating, 
and  College  Hall  have  a place  with 
Livy  and  Euclid,  the  student,  realiz- 
ing that  now  he  is  training  himself 
for  a struggle,  will,  put  all  his  energy 
into  his  work,  and  will  sanction  the 
school’s  demand  for  all  his  time  and 
all  his  mind.  The  attitude  towards 
his  work  of  the  student  of  the  law, 
medical  or  engineering  school  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the 
same  student  towards  his  work  when 
in  college.  The  separately  organized 
school,  like  the  German  commercial 
school,  looks  upon  business  as  a pro- 
fession, and  makes  possible  the  devel- 
opment of  a professional  esprit  among 
its  students.  Such  an  esprit  in  itself 
makes  the  student’s  work  more 
efficient. 

In  one  respect  only  does  the  under- 
graduate form  of  organization  possess 
an  advantage  over  the  form  of  organ- 
ization represented  by  the  Tuck 
School;  it  reaches  a greater  number  of 
students.  The  very  fact,  however, 
that  the  graduate  organization  does 
not  reach  so  large  a body  of  students 
is  a proof  that  it  operates  as  a selective 
force,  eliminating  those  whose  enthu- 
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siasm  for  the  calling-  does  not  stand 
the  test  of  a year  of  hard,  special  prep- 
aration. One  of  the  problems  which 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  under- 
graduate commercial  courses  is  the 
relatively  inferior  work  of  the  student, 
due  in  part  to  a lack  of  serious  pur- 
pose. There  is  such  a thing 
as  cultivating  intensively  as  well  as 
extensively,  and  the  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  a small  area  is  as  great  a social 
service  as  the  extensive  cultivation  of 
a larger  area. 

A brief  examination  of  the  courses 
required  for  entrance  to  the  School, 
and  of  the  work  offered,  will  indicate 
in  what  way  the  “Dartmouth  idea” 
has  been  carried  out  in  its  organiza- 
tion. The  Tuck  School  offers  a 
course  extending  through  two  years, 
the  first  of  which  is  identical  with  the 
College  Senior  year,  the  second  of 
which  is  graduate.  It  requires,  there- 
fore, for  admission  three  years  of  col- 
lege work.  The  School  prescribes 
certain  courses  which  must  be  in- 
cluded in  this  three  years  of  prepara- 
tory work.  It  must  include  the 
elementary  courses  in  English  and  in 
at  least  two  modern  languages,  the 
elementary  courses  in  history,  politi- 
cal science  and  sociology,  and  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  courses  in  econom- 
ics. The  work  of  Senior  year  of 
the  College,  that  is,  of  First  Year 
of  the  Tuck  School,  presents  two 
elements.  The  first  element,  consist- 
ing of  advanced  courses  in  economics, 
is  intended  to  complete  the  theoretical 
foundation  for  the  specialized,  prac- 
tical work  of  Second  Year;  the 
second  element,  consisting  of  certain 
general,  basic  commercial  courses — 
like  commercial  law  and  commercial 
French,  German  or  Spanish — is  in- 
tended to  effect  the  transition  to  the 
work  of  Second  Year.  This  First 
Year  of  the  School  is  really  a transition 


year;  it  is  not  considered  by  the 
School  as  representative  of  its  com- 
mercial work.  It  does  not  offer  the 
opportunity  for  specialization  for  a 
particular  business,  and  is  not,  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety,  a specialized 
course.  It  is  accepted  by  the  College 
as  the  final  year’s  work  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree. 

In  certain  instances  some  specializa- 
tion is  possible.  If  a student,  for 
example,  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
specialize  in  insurance  in  the  Second 
Year,  he  is  permitted  to  specialize  in 
mathematics  in  First  Year;  if  he 
intends  to  train  for  such  a business  as 
aniline  dye  manufacture,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  specialize  in  chemistry  in 
First  Year.  This  specialization 
in  the  First  Year,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, is  not  a specialization  in  com- 
mercial courses;  it  is  a specialization 
in  academic  courses  as  a foundation 
for  commercial  work.  It  is  not  the 
sort  of  specialization  one  finds  in  the 
work  of  the  Second  Year. 

It  is  in  Second  Year  that  are  to 
be  found  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Tuck  School.  The  work  of 
that  year  presents  the  following 
characteristics.  In  the  first  place, 
the  method  is  that  of  a graduate 
school.  The  instructor  assumes  a dis- 
ciplined mind,  that  knowledge  of 
general  facts  and  principles  which  is 
imparted  by  four  years  of  college 
work,  a thorough  training  in  eco- 
nomics, and  a seriousness  of  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  Assuming 
a knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  more  general  facts  of 
business,  the  instructor  guides  the 
% student  through  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  complex  facts  and 
the  advanced  problems  of  business. 
In  the  second  place,  the  courses  offered 
make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
specialize  for  that  business  in  which 
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he  intends  to  engage.  He  may  pre- 
pare himself  for  a particular  manu- 
facturing business,  for  foreign  com- 
merce, for  railroad  work,  for  insur- 
ance, for  banking,  or  for  any  other 
special  business  activity.  If,  for 
instance,  he  intends  to  take  up  a 
banking  career,  he  devotes  all  his 
time  during  the  year  to  the  study  of 
corporation  finance,  the  methods  of 
bank  organization  and  administration, 
the  money  market,  the  technique  of 
domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  bank 
and  investment  accounting,  banking 
law,  and  so  on.  In  the  third  place, 
the  work  of  this  year  is  intensely 
practical ; — practical  in  the  sense  that 
it  examines  the  methods  used  in  that 
business  in  which  he  is  interested,  and 
considers  the  relative  values  of  differ- 
ent methods,  and  in  the  sense  that  it 
encourages  him  to  form  judgments  on 
situations  arising  in  the  particular 
business.  If,  for  illustration,  the 
student  is  specializing  in  foreign  com- 
merce, he  studies  the  actual  docu- 
ments employed,  and  investigates  the 
meaning  of  every  word  and  phrase  in 
them.  In  corporation  finance  he  is 
compelled  to  investigate  the  reports 
of  a corporation  over  a series  of  years 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  its 
financial  policy  and  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a judgment  of  his  own  as  to 
its  depreciation,  reserve,  and  dividend 
policy.  In  his  course  in  business 
management  he  investigates  the  actual 
methods  for  securing  efficiency  em- 
ployed by  typical  firms,  in  every 
detail  of  the  business,  from  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  to  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts. The  Tuck  School  does  not 
confuse  practical  courses  with  practice 
courses.  Paper  money  and  the  grilled 
cashier’s  compartment  are  discarded 
as  instruments  unworthy  the  dignity 
of  the  student.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  teaching  the  one  thing  the  student 


is  sure  to  get  in  his  first  few  weeks  of 
experience,  namely,  petty  routine. 
Only  in  so  far  as  the  student  makes 
entries  in  his  work  in  accounting,  or 
devises  systems  in  his  work  in  business 
management,  or  plots  curves  to  show 
the  relation  between  the  market  rate 
and  the  discount  rate,  is  there  any- 
thing analogous  to  the  practice  courses 
of  the  business  college  and  of  some 
institutions  of  higher  commercial 
cation.  ^ 

An  important  aspect  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  Second  Year  work  is 
represented  in  the  lectures  by  promi- 
nent business  men.  Through  these 
lectures,  or  talks,  the  student  is 
brought  into  contact  with  practical 
men  and  is  given  a view  of  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  the  life  for  which 
he  is  preparing  himself.  While  still 
in  the  school  his  adjustment  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  that  life  is  begun; 
his  transition  is  less  abrupt  than  that 
of  the  student  who  passes  directly 
from  college  into  business.  Many 
college  graduates  fail  in  business 
because  of  their  inability  to  make  the 
sudden  adjustment  which  is  necessary. 
Under  the  influence  of  college  life, 
the  student’s  energy  is  frequently 
diverted  from  channels  that  make  it 
immediately  applicable  to  business 
purposes.  One  aim  of  the  Tuck 
School  is  to  direct  this  energy  into 
proper  channels. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
location  of  Dartmouth  does  not  place 
the  Tuck  School  at  a disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  commercial  schools 
located  in  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing cities.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Tuck  School  that  the  alleged 
disadvantages  are  not  real.  The  in- 
stitution in  the  large  city  may  secure 
more  lectures  from  business  men,  but 
the  Tuck  School  is  able  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  number.  The  value  of 
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lectures  from  practical  men  is  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
them.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
from  a proper  proportioning  of  time 
between  lectures  by  business  men  and 
class  work.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
the  Tuck  School  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  afforded  by  loca- 
tion in  a great  city  are  greatly  over- 
estimated. With  respect  to  that  in- 
formation which  is  acquired  by  casual 
observation,  the  student  of  the  city 
institution  does  not  seem  to  be  better 
informed  than  the  Dartmouth  student. 
He  may  have  a more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  superficial  fea- 
tures of  the  city,  but  he  knows  little, 
if  any  more  about  the  important  facts 
of  its  commerce  and  manufactures. 
He  does  have  the  opportunity  to  visit, 
under  competent  guidance,  manu- 
facturing plants  and  stock  exchanges, 
but,  unless  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
time  is  spent  in  this  way,  such  infor- 
mation as  he  acquires  is  superficial, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  time 
consumed  finds  a compensation  in  the 
result.  Even  if  there  is  a slight  ad- 
vantage, made  possible  by  these  oppor- 
tunities, for  the  student  of  the  city  in- 
stitution, in  another  respect  Dart- 
mouth possesses  an  advantage  that  is 
just  as  important  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  training  for  business. 
Dartmouth’s  location,  by  its  very 
want  of  “ attractions,”  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  student  to  spend  his 
energy  in  unwholesome,  distracting 
interests ; it  compels  the  student  to 
divide  his  time  between  the  interests 
of  study  and  the  interests  of  a demo- 
cratic student  association.  This  asso- 
ciation gives  him  an  insight  into 
human  nature, — an  insight  which 
becomes  an  important  asset  in  busi- 
ness life. 

With  regard  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment, the  Tuck  School  is  especially 


fortunate,  as  the  result  of  i additional 
gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  Mr.  Tuck.  Its  building,  an 
illustration  of  which  accompanies  this 
article,  is  a large  solid  structure  of 
pleasing  architectural  features,  and 
constructed  to  satisfy  the  especial 
wants  of  the  School.  On  all  three 
floors  of  the  building  are  offices,  and 
recitation  and  seminar  rooms.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a large  lecture  room 
equipped  with  a stereopticon  and  re- 
flectoscope  ; on  the  second  floor,  a 
library  and  an  accounting  room  ; and 
on  the  third  floor,  a large  room  for  the 
commercial  museum,  a work  room  for 
preparing  exhibits  and  for  mounting 
maps,  and  a dark  room  for  making 
lantern  slides  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. In  a recitation  room  on  the 
third  floor  is  a stereopticon  and  re- 
flectoscope  for  small  classes.  In  the 
accounting  room  is  a Thatcher  slide 
rule  and  a comptometer  for  insurance 
and  other  calculations.  The  library 
contains  some  ten  thousand  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  commerce  and 
industry,  contains  files  of  the  leading 
commercial,  financial  and  trade  period- 
icals, and  receives  the  current  numbers 
of  some  seventy-five  of  these  publica- 
tions. Among  the  contents  of  the 
library  are  bound  sets,  some  complete 
and  all  nearly  so,  of  the  London 
Economist , the  Statist,  L'Econo- 
miste  Franc ais , the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronical',  the  Journal  ot 
the  Institute  of  Bankers,  the  London  ' 
Bankers'  Magazine,  the  New  York 
Bankers'  Magazine,  Bradstreet's, 
the  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Bankers' 
Association,  the  Journal  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries,  the  Transactions 
of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America, 
the  Railway  Age,  and  the  Railroad 
Gazette.  It  contains  also  less  com- 
plete sets  of  the  consular  reports  and 
of  other  official  industrial  publications 
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of  the  leading  countries.  It  is  the 
intention  to  Build  up  the  commercial 
museum  so  that  it  shall  contain  ex- 
hibits of  all  important  industries  of 
the  United  States,  the  exhibit  of  each 
industry  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
to  contain  articles  representing  all 
aspects  of  the  industry,  from  photo- 
graphs and  plans  of  the  plant,  through 
raw  material,  partly  manufactured  and 
manufactured  products,  to  the  methods 
of  packing  and  advertising  peculiar  to 
the  industry.  The  museum  is  in- 
tended to  be  a place  for  the  student, 
not  merely  a place  for  the  curious. 

Is  the  Tuck  School  accomplishing 
its  purpose?  So  far  as  the  short 
period  of  its  existence  permits  one  to 
judge,  this  question  may  be  answered 
affirmatively.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  its  obligations  to  the  College,  it 
has  called  in  specialist  instructors,  a 
part  of  whose  time  is  given  to  under- 
graduate work  in  the  College.  It  has, 
beyond  question,  been  one  of  the  in- 
fluences behind  the  marked  increase 
in  attendance,  for  students  have  been 
attracted  to  the  College  in  order  to 
work  up  to  the  Tuck  School.  It  has 
also  had  that  wholesome  influence  on 
undergraduate  work  which  always 
results  from  the  presence  of  graduate 
work.  From  the  point  of  view  of  its 
obligations  to  the  individual  student, 
it  has  offered  the  opportunity  to  train 
for  business,  a life  work  into  which  so 
many  Dartmouth  students  are  enter- 
ing. That  body  of  students  who  have 


taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities  is 
making  the  same  high  record  in  the 
field  of  business  that  has  been  made 
by  the  graduates  of  the  Thayer  School 
in  the  field  of  engineering.  The 
careers  of  Tuck  graduates,  of  which  a 
careful  record  is  kept,  show  a higher 
rate  of  advancement,  measured  in 
wages  received  and  in  responsibility 
of  positions,  than  is  shown  by  any 
published  record  of  a (similar  kind. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  business 
community,  the  School  seems  to  be 
fulfilling  its  purpose  with  the  same 
efficiency.  The  rate  of  advancement 
of  its  graduates  is  an  indication  of  the 
valuation  of  their  services  by  em- 
ployers. A more  significant  indica- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  School,  with- 
out effort  on  its  part,  could  place  each 
year  more  men  than  it  graduates,  and 
a still  more  significant  indication  is 
the  fact  that  requests  for  men  have 
been  received  by  the  School,  which 
have  taken  the  form  of  requests  for 

“another  man  like  Mr. ,”  an 

earlier  graduate.  In  view  of  these 
evidences  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  pur- 
pose, and  in  view  of  an  increasing 
appreciation  each  year  on  the  part  of 
undergraduate  students  and  of  busi- 
ness men,  of  the  thoroughly  practical 
and  efficient  work  of  the  School,  there 
is  every  reason  to  feel  confident  that  it 
is  justified  in  looking  forward  to  a 
career  of  usefulness,  and  of  credit  to 
Dartmouth  College. 


